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one-sided, though useful makeshifts, considering our ignorance of 
the total process. That the running-up process may be going on in 
connection with a running-down process, that motion may be con- 
verted into heat, and heat converted back into motion, seems to be 
illustrated by the recent discovery of the Brownian movement. This 
may at least serve to break through our scientific dogmatism. 

To describe the real world, moreover, with its interactions and 
its history, we need more than energetic constancies. It is a mistake 
to suppose that being, which we have seen must be understood as 
processes, is the only attribute of reality. We need space and time, 
as these processes vary with the time and the distance and are unin- 
telligible otherwise. Without time and space, energy would be con- 
gealed — frozen process. We, therefore, must add these as additional 
dimensions or independent variables of reality. We also must add 
consciousness as a dimension, since at least part of the behavior of 
things is conscious behavior, and we have found it impossible to 
derive consciousness from the non-conscious or to state consciousness 
as energy. Eeality, also, in its motley complexity of changes must 
possess direction, must have a certain objective form ; else all mean- 
ing and validity become impossible. This objective form must de- 
termine the permanent worth and survival of the finite forms or 
purposes, individual and social, which arise in evolution. And if 
they fail to conform or fit in, we may suppose that they are destroyed 
as forms and that the energies which they held are thrown again, to 
use a figure from Ibsen's "Peer Gynt," into the ladle of the button 
moulder to be fashioned into new forms. 

John E. Boodin. 
Uritobsity of Kansas. 



ORGANIC SENSATION AND ORGANISMIC PEELING 

THE psychology of attitude is at last getting its right of way. 
Atomism and psychical chemistry are going the way of mental 
faculties of the pigeonhole order. Even the biological fashion in 
our science, useful as it is, must subordinate itself to a psychology 
of character, a psychology of the whole man. And the study of 
mental attitudes, trends, tendencies, and the like, will help us to 
combine "structural" and "functional" and all the other interest- 
ing abstract phases of individual unitary character. 

In the light of present psychological thought, first-hand accurate 
data about changing and conflicting mental moods should not come 
amiss. Hence the following slight study of moods, caught in the 
act of conflict and change, ought to have a representative value. 
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As in previous studies of this sort, 1 here, too, the description of the 
mental states will be kept rigorously free from the writer's com- 
ments. 

I 

Merriment was in the atmosphere. We four grown folk had 
raced down the hill to the lecture hall as blithesomely as the children 
in front of us. Some amusing things had happened on the way, so 
that we were vibrating with suppressed glee as we demurely settled 
down into our seats. 

"We had heard the speaker often before, and had enjoyed many 
a contagious, but furtive, chuckle because of his mannerisms and 
peculiarities of speech and diction. And he outdid himself that 
day! Once or twice recently he had unaccountably forgotten one 
or two of his stock expressions and cant phrases, but on this 
occasion he promptly brought out his full assortment. I am ordi- 
narily accustomed to behave myself decently, but I find myself this 
morning quivering with latent vibratory spasms of smiling — inside 
smiling, that tries to externalize itself into unrestrained laughter. 
But the usual motives prevent even a fair-sized smile from showing 
itself. I know that the corners of my lips are being more tightly 
compressed than is natural to sedate and seemly dignity. But I 
keep control of myself, and with sufficient ease to enable me to note 
my experiences carefully. 

I have, to a great extent I am, a state of diffused suffusion. A 
sort of gentle, twittering, ticklish, vibrating glow possesses me. 
Occasionally my diaphragm incontinently wants to heave, breath- 
ing tends to become irregular, and the twitching at the corners of 
the mouth becomes hard to control. But in proportion as I keep 
down these conspicuous tendencies toward expression, do I preserve 
the pure mood that can hardly be called pleasurably toned, for it 
is pleasure. As the "feeling" begins to overflow into my big 
muscles and into the facial muscles of expression, I am conscious of 
a thickening turbulence of mind that destroys the pure being of the 
pleasantness. So long as I can without effort prevent an expressive 
outbreak, the calmly passive and receptive sensitiveness of the mood 
persists. When I succeed in maintaining the calmness of the mood 
in spite of some new incongruity in the speaker's utterances, I 
realize that the pleasure is heightened and that the path to outward 
expression is blocked. From time to time a diaphragmatic spasm 
tries to break up the smoothness of the mood, especially when I am 
conscious that my companions must be amused at the gaucherie of 
the speaker. But a sympathy for that individual, apparently based 

"See this Joubnal, Vol. III., pp. 435, 708; Vol. IV., p. 337. 
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on fellow-feeling, seems to arise in its might and discipline the small- 
boy responsiveness that makes me want to laugh with my comrades 
in mirth. I dare not look at my fellow sinners; I am sure that 
they are feeling as I do and that they, in turn, dare not look at me. 

I am fast becoming a victim of a cool and aloof hedonism, when a 
diversion occurs: two young men rather noisily stamp out of the 
room. With spontaneity and celerity a new mood comes on. The 
pleasurable glow dies out, the twittering ticklishness ceases, the calm 
pleasurable suffusion comes to an abrupt end. I note— a second 
or two later— that breathing has become altered, that the diaphragm 
has become braced, not spasmodically, but evenly and securely, that 
the muscles of the mouth are in firm action, that the teeth are 
slightly clenched, that a frown has come to the brow. What pre- 
ceded these manifestaions to which I have yielded quite freely? 
First, the perception of the boys going out; second, the realization 
that their conduct is grossly discourteous, along with an "all-over 
feeling" of tension, which seems to be spreading to particular 
muscles, as I wonder at the, to me, remarkable fact that one's mind 
can so coolly look at some of its own operations, and these, too, of 
an emotional order! Perhaps long practise has facilitated this 
internal observation of feelings. Perhaps the aloofness attained 
in the previously dominant mood has helped me to catch the new 
one on the fly. Evidently I am indignant, and at the same time 
studying my indignation. Introspection seems to me such a real 
process that my mental attitude toward the denial of the possibility 
of internal observation is like that of the old Scotchwoman's mental 
posture when she said, "I am open to conviction, but I'd like to see 
any one that could convince me!" However, these last remarks 
about introspection do not belong to the story, although passing 
wonder at the fact of introspection did come upon me at this stage 
of the game. 

The new mood reforms me, for I find myself listening to the 
speaker and managing not only to follow him, but to gain from him 
some suggestions of real value. Indeed, I am conscious of distinct 
exaltation of mood as well as an inclination to perceive and think 
with the utmost clearness. Calmness has returned, but it is more 
like the "quiet" of Browning's Caliban than the cool passivity of 
the first mood. Prom time to time the speaker says something that 
ought to rouse the previous mood; but that game is played out, 
though I am conscious of faint twitters and spasmodic quivers from 
time to time. The internal sensations seem to be supersensitive, but 
are now rather acute than massive, more definitely localizable, and 
less indicative of an "organismic" reaction. And so it comes about 
that I, who was beset at the beginning with a mood first cousin to 
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scoffing, remained to think seriously about the higher realities and 
idealities ; and perhaps such an attitude is akin to prayer. 

II 

The first mood is unquestionably affective and of the pleasure- 
pain order. And does it not seem likely that in this case, at any 
rate, the crude stuff of pleasure is diffused, undifferentiated organic 
sensation? The after-flashes of organic hyperesthesia indicate that 
there had previously been a decided waking up of the internal 
periphery. The original mood seems to have had on its side the 
help of relations of congruity (perceptions of incongruousness), but 
had opposed to it the larger habitudes of propriety and respect, con- 
trolled by continuity relations of the larger "character" sort. 
Besides this relational aid, the forces opposed to the "tickled" mood 
seem to have had another relational ally, community relations that 
led auxiliary forces in favor of sympathy with the speaker, who was 
the unconscious cause of merriment. The real moving forces that 
give significance to the sensational and relational machinery appear 
to be certain impulsive tendency groups. The "merriment" group 
is at once egoistic and expressive (sense of humor). It is aided by 
more or less of superficial responsiveness and gregariousness, due to 
the en rapport between the observer and his friends. Opposed to 
this set of impulses were two others. The first might be called the 
ethical group, and has ingredients esthetic (good taste, tact), do- 
mestic (kindliness and loyalty), religious (reverence and respect), 
and the like. The second group opposing the hedonistic mood we 
may call scientific, for it was the motive underlying the intro- 
spective work done. While the scientific tendencies did not engage 
actively on the side of higher altruism and egoism, by their very 
presence they helped to tame and control the spasmodic and hys- 
terical nuances of the mood of fun. 

The second mood — that of indignation — is evidently muscular 
and emotional. Here we find muscular sensations functioning in 
diffused form as the raw material of the emotional direction of feel- 
ing (expansion, contraction, tension). The close affiliation of emo- 
tion with volitional activities seems to be indicated in this second 
mood. Indeed, while it would be proper to say that all three of 
these attitudes were affective moods, and good examples of them, 
nevertheless we may call the first affective par excellence, the 
second, volitional, the third, intellectual. The sustained endeavor 
superinduced by the second mood facilitates the coming on of the 
third mood of exalted perception, assimilation, and reflection. 

The third mood shows us the third direction of feeling, sensi- 
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tivity-feeling (somesthesia: exaltation and depression). And it is 
interesting to note how this phase of feeling fits in with intellectual 
work, continuous attention, high-level interest. In this, as in 
previous studies already referred to, we find a sort of rhythmic 
circularity of affective phases, in which the dominant affective direc- 
tion of this third mood— sensitivity-feeling— is highly intellectual- 
ized and usually unobtrusive. May it not be that when we are 
thinking our nervous activity is definitely related to the region of 
specialized sensation memories, and that, therefore, there is ordi- 
narily little overflow of somesthesia? "When a new thought occurs, 
possibly its sensational (image) content is unfixed, and what after- 
wards becomes associated imagery (words or what not) first func- 
tions as a lifting of the general level of the coenesthesia, and 
especially of sensitivity-feeling. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about the whole episode is this: 
the resemblance of the pleasurable mood to ticklishness ; the localized 
and sensational supersensitiveness of the final mood and the organ- 
ismic, affective hyperesthesia of the first mood; the interesting 
parallel of external and internal sensation of "tickling" as con- 
trasted with the attitude or affective mood of "ticklishness." 

Ill 

Since the foregoing was written data have come to hand whereby 
an explanation may be hazarded of the ease with which the phases 
of sensation and feeling were studied introspectively. In the after- 
noon of the day on which the episode occurred, the observer found 
himself threatened with an attack of influenza. Though the attack 
was abortive, proof was given that on the occasion that gave rise to 
the conflicting moods the observer's peripheral nerve extremities in 
skin and mucous membrane, in joint and muscle, were in a hyper- 
esthetic condition. The increased sensitiveness brought about ex- 
perimental conditions of a slightly pathological kind. 

If, then, as appears practically certain, the morning's mood was 
throughout peripherally conditioned, one is tempted to speculate a 
little, in the light of this case, as to the relation of sensation to 
feeling. The writer may be allowed to make a few schematic as- 
sumptions as to psychical first things. Taking the reflex arc as our 
analogical guide — without making any further claims— we may 
indulge in a few categorical descriptive statements. The three 
analytically separable, but not actually separated, aspects of con- 
sciousness are sensation (stimulus), relation (association), and im- 
pulse (reaction). Let us symbolize these as S, R, and 7. Then, 
the formula for intellectual states par excellence would be RSI and 
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RIS; for volitional states, IBS and I8R; for affective states, SIR 
and SRI. RSI we may call affective intellectual, and RIS volitional 
intellectual; then, IRS would be intellectual volitional, and I8R 
affective volitional; SRI would be intellectual affective ("higher 
feelings"?), and SIR volitional affective ("coarser feelings"?). 

If this crude nomenclature be provisionally accepted, I should 
say that the first mood in the episode described above (that of sub- 
dued merriment) could be called SIR changing to SRI. That is, 
relational control put the impulsive expressive element in the back- 
ground. The second mood would be SRI. SIR; but in this case the 
S is kinesthesic, whereas in the first mood it was ccenesthesic or 
"organic" (organismic). In the third mood, SRI comes back again, 
but S is here somesthesic (epiperipheral sensitivity) and is tending 
to recede into the background in favor of RIS— voluntary attention. 

So my thesis for this and similar cases may be put thus: Dif- 
fused, unlocalized "esthesia" determines affective moods. Relation- 
ized quality-content is material for perception and for intellectual 
states in general. In other words, when "quality" is in the 
functional foreground we have the sensation-in-time-and-space, per- 
ception; when "intensity" is dominant, we get "feeling," which 
may take either an impulsive or a relational direction. This last 
statement will remind my readers of Stout's account in Mind of 
Herbart's "presentative activity" and "presented content." "Well, 
perhaps Herbart's "mythology" had a real basis in the fact that a 
sensation not only "stands for" something, but also "does" some- 
thing. Indeed, the formula for every phase of consciousness is 
always some arrangement of S, R, and I. Returning to our 
original story, I should say that the diffused, organismic sensation- 
Zee ling of the mood of merriment (pleasure) is to be contrasted with 
the localized, organic sensation-percep^ow of the last mood, when 
more or less localized and circumscribed "thrills of tickle" mani- 
fested themselves. So while I would not claim that pleasure is to be 
identified with tickling-sensation, I should suggest that tickling, 
whether outer or inner, is one form of organic sensation, which in 
its diffused form gives phases of pleasantness or unpleasantness, 
according to the condition of the organism, and in its localized 
form gives perception with a more clearly defined qualitative con- 
tent. But what about physical pain? Our hypothesis answers this 
question. There are nerves of "common sensation" in the skin. 
When the stimulation of these "organic nerves" (for the skin has 
visceral functions) comes within certain medium limits, the result 
is pleaure, provided the condition of the ccenesthesis, the organismic 
tout ensemble, is appropriate. When the stimulation is defective or 
redundant, organic tissue suffers, and the resulting ccenesthesic dis- 
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turbance is felt as pain. Of course, "localization," "peculiar quali- 
ties," "local signs," and the like, are indications of perceptive 
synthesis— B is subordinating 8, or is at least of equal importance. 
Now the phenomena of tickling and such cases as the one we have 
been studying bring out clearly the many possible varying shades 
between perception and feeling. Not strange is it that common 
language uses the word "feel" in both senses, and that psy- 
chologists are divided in their views as to the "sensational" theory 
of pain. 2 

Thomas P. Bailey. 

Univebsity of Mississippi. 
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SECTION OF ANTHEOPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Report of the Secretary 

A MEETING was held in conjunction with the New York 
-£*- Branch of the American Psychological Association on April 
27, 1908. At the afternoon session, which was held in the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Columbia University, Professor R. S. Wood- 
worth presented a report on "Imagery of Time Relations," in which 
he noted the disproportion between our rich supply of time concepts 
and our meager perceptual experience of time, and proposed to test 
the hypothesis that time concepts were really composed of spatial 
concepts or images suffused with a temporal feeling. Mathematic- 
ally, time can be represented by a point, or better a line or plane, 
moving along a line or axis, the present being any chosen position 
of the moving point, the past to the left, and the future to the right. 
All units and relations of time could be accurately represented in 
such a scheme. On examining a considerable number of persons, 
he found that such spatial representations of time occurred, though 
seldom, if ever, in a mathematically consistent form. Spatial forms 
for the year, as well as for the centuries, and for past and future, 
were not uncommon, being apparently considerably more common 
than the somewhat similar "number forms," though often less dis- 
* My companions in merriment give unqualified and even enthusiastic 
endorsement to the description given above of the first mood of " being tickled." 
Inasmuch as they are well-educated and healthy individuals who have never 
studied psychology, I am inclined to think that their testimony has decided 
value, though they do not claim to have tried introspection on this or any 
other occasion. 



